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Purpose of this booklet 

The purpose of this booklet is to provide strategies to help general and special 
education teachers, speech and language pathologists, school counselors, para- 
professionals, and administrators (e.g., principals, special education coordinators) 
plan for and implement co-teaching during reading instruction in classrooms 
where a variety of learners are represented, including students with disabilities. 
For further reading on any of the information presented, please consult the refer- 
ence section. 

The content in this booklet has been influenced by current research on co-teaching 
and inclusion, a year long sustained conversation 1 with four co-teaching teams, 
and our experience from observations in over seventy co-teaching classrooms. 




1 Four elementary special educators representing three local school districts were selected from district and regional recom- 
mendations. Each special education teacher chose a general education co-teaching partner to participate jointly in this project. 
The focus group (consisting of the eight teachers and four university researchers) met five times to discuss co-teaching and 
inclusion. Each teacher was interviewed individually at the beginning and end of the school year and classroom observations 
were conducted. In combination with empirical evidence and information from observations in many inclusion classrooms, we 
have tried to include both the successes and challenges of teachers who are currently practicing co-teaching in their class- 
rooms. We would like to acknowledge the time and commitment of these teachers who have helped us provide practical 
information that relates to actual classrooms with students who have a wide range of academic and behavioral needs. 
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What is co-teaching? 

Co-teaching occurs when general and special education teachers work 
collaboratively to teach students who represent a range of abilities, including 
students with disabilities, in the general education classroom (Bauwens, 

Hourcade, & Friend, 
1989). Effective 
co-teachers work 
together as partners. 
Both teachers take 
part in planning, 
teaching, and 
evaluating students' 
performance. 
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On effective co-teaching 
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Effective co-teachers: 


O 


1. Are tolerant, reflective, and flexible. 




2. Accept responsibility for all students. 


r j 


3. Maintain positive relationships with each other. 


W 

u 
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4. Adjust expectations for students with disabilities 
in the general education classroom. 
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Adapted from Olson et. al, 1997 
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What is collaboration? 



Collaboration is the key to 
co-teaching. It is an interactive 
process that enables teachers 
with diverse expertise to provide 
quality services to students with 
a range of academic and social 
needs, including students with 
disabilities, in the general 
education classroom (Idol, 

Nevin, & Paolucci-Whitcomb, 
2000; West & Idol, 1990). 
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Collaboration involves: 




• Shared responsibility: Maintaining mutual responsibility for the stu- 
dents in the class; territorial boundaries ("my students" - "your stu- 
dents") are not prevalent. 

• Reciprocity of ideas and teaching: Sharing in planning, instructing, 
evaluating, and decision-making; each professional has an equal voice. 

• Problem-solving: Developing a variety of possible solutions by using 
reciprocity and shared responsibility. 

• Interactive communication: Using techniques such as active listening 
(e.g., paraphrasing), speaking in common nonjargon language, and 
employing positive nonverbal communication to increase productive 
interactions. 

• Conflict resolution: Engaging in a process used to address issues; conflict 
is neither "good" nor "bad," but inevitable. 
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On effective co-teaching 
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In a three-year study of effective co-teaching teams, 
general education and special education teachers 
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reported increased: 

1. Academic and social gains for students with 


u ~ 


disabilities. 


a> 


2. Opportunities for professional growth. 


— 05 *" 
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3. Professional satisfaction, and 




4. Personal support. 
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Adapted from Walther-Thomas, 1997 ^ 
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What are the critical components of reading instruction during 
co-teaching? 



|The Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills (TEKS) outlines five essential 
‘ components of effective reading instruction. 



Phonological awareness: Understanding that sentences are made up of groups of words 
and individual words are made up of a sequence of separate sounds. 

A child's phonemic awareness is one of the best predictors of learning to read (Blachman, 
1991; Snow, Burns, & Griffin, 1998). 

Word identification: Using letter-sound correspondence (knowledge of the sounds that 
letters and letter combinations make); structural analysis (the ability to separate a word 
into meaningful units, such as roots or base words, prefixes, and suffixes); syllabication 
(the process of separating words into appropriate decodable groups of letters); and seman- 
tic cues (relationships of words or groups of words) to decode a word. 

Research supports explicit instruction in decoding, with practice in stories that "fit" a 
child's reading level (e.g., Anderson, Hiebert, Scott, & Wilconson, 1985; Bryant et al., in 
press; Cunningham, 1995). 

Fluency: Developing oral reading rate, accuracy, and prosody. 

Students should know the purpose for reading (i.e., topic, key words), should have many 
opportunities to read silently and out loud, and should have individual fluency goals that 
are frequently monitored (e.g., Scruggs & Mastorpieri, 1998; Sindelar, Monda, & O'Shea, 
1990). 

Vocabulary: Increasing word knowledge and improving the use of semantic and context 
clues in a variety of literature sources to determine word meaning. 

Many of the new words students learn throughout the year are acquired from meaningful 
experiences, from being read to, and as they read on their own (Beck & McKeown, 1991). 

Comprehension: Teaching strategies to increase understanding before, during, and after 
reading. 

Comprehension is enhanced not only by identifying words quickly and automatically, but 
also by the ability to develop meaningful ideas from groups of words, drawing inferences, 
and relating current reading to prior knowledge (Palinscar & Brown, 1984; Vaughn & 
Klingner, 1999). 





What are the critical features of reading instruction during 
co-teaching? 






1. Instructional materials: Effective teachers access a wide range of reading mate- 
rials at various levels to meet the specific needs of students. During explicit 
instruction, beginning readers use manageable, decodable text. In order to 
develop reading skills, students who do not read on grade level may benefit 
from high-interest / controlled vocabulary reading materials. In addition, these 
students may also use grade level reading materials for activities such as 
comprehension building and vocabulary development. 

2. Delivery of instruction: When introducing a lesson, effective teachers use ad- 
vance organizers and activate prior knowledge. During instruction, they pro- 
vide explicit content presentation, model "think alouds," check for under- 
standing, and give corrective feedback. In order to meet the needs of students 
with diverse learning needs, teachers use scaffolding techniques to guide 
understanding, adjust the pacing of a lesson as needed, ensure that students 
are on task, and provide frequent opportunities for students to respond and to 
practice new skills. 

3. Instructional grouping: Grouping is one of the few alterable instructional for- 
mats that can influence, either positively or negatively, student engagement 
and academic progress (Maheady, 1997). 

Alternatives to whole group instruction include: 



^ Large groups - A class is divided^ 
into two or three groups of 
approximately 8-12 students. 



Small groups - A class of stu- 
dents is broken up into several 
groups of three to seven students 
at varying levels (heterogeneous) 
or at approximately the same 
level (homogeneous). j 
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One-to-one - A teacher 
provides explicit instruction to 
one student, individualizing 
goals and instruction. 




Pairs - Two students work 
together without a teacher 
instructing them directly. 
Teachers act as facilitators, 
moving among groups to 
monitor students' progress 
or to provide mini-lessons. 



Flexible groups - By altering group- 
ing formats, students do not get 
"stuck" in the same group for ex- 
tended periods of time. Teachers can 
group students based on the specific 
purpose and goals of a lesson and / 
or the needs of the students. How- 
ever, students who are below grade 
level in reading require explicit in- 
struction and benefit from working 
in teacher-led small groups with 
students who are at a similar skill 
level. Teachers balance this neces- 
sary homogeneous grouping with 
other grouping formats when flex- 
ible grouping is utilized (Elbaum, 
Vaughn, Hughes, & Moody, 1999). 




4. Student progress monitoring: To track student 
mastery of instructional objectives, effective 
teachers use weekly record keeping (graph, 
checklist) procedures. Instructional decisions 

are based on evidence (or lack of evidence) of students' progress. For more 
information on progress monitoring, see the Monitoring Students' Progress 
section on page 25. 



What are the components of co-teaching during reading 
instruction? 




1. Establishing a co-teaching relationship 




Entry 

Negotiation 
Setting Demands 



2. Identifying individual students' needs 



Understanding students' 
strengths and weaknesses 



3. Planning for instruction 




Finding time to plan 
Grouping considerations 
Co-teaching models 
Planning the lesson 






4. Monitoring students' progress 




Purpose 
Procedure 
Use of data 
Sample objectives 
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1. Establishing a co-teaching relationship 



Steps for getting started 



Negotiation 

Establish co- 
teaching goals, 
expectations, 

Bntr y and roles. 

Create the 

co-teaching 

team. 



Setting Demands 

Develop a shared 
understanding of 
classroom 
expectations and 
students’ needs. 



Entry: One of the most difficult parts of co-teaching can be gaining entry into an- 
other teacher's classroom. Many co-teachers come together because they share 
common interests in or outside the classroom. Often teachers report having similar 
instructional styles, curricula backgrounds, or compatible personalities. Co-teach- 
ers do not simply co-exist in one classroom. Teachers must be willing and able to 
work together. 




Negotiation: As soon as the team is established, the general education and special 
education teachers work together to develop co-teaching goals, expectations, and 
roles. Co-teachers may ask themselves, "What are the objectives of co-teaching and 
how will we know if we are meeting those objectives?" Some co-teaching teams 
write out goals at the onset and review and revise them periodically. Many teach- 
ers find it useful to attend professional development sessions together prior to co- 
teaching. 
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-( Decision-Making j- 




General education teacher 

becomes familiar with 
the IEPs of students 
with disabilities. 



Special education teacher 

becomes familiar with 
grade level curriculum 
and classroom expectations. 



‘See Planning for Instruction section that begins on page 16 for more information. 



Setting Demands: Co-teachers share an understanding of grade level curricu- 
lum and classroom requirements as well as teacher expectations. Just as the 
general education teacher may learn new modifications to work more effec- 
tively with diverse learners, the special education teacher may find it useful to 
observe a co-teacher's classroom, discuss teaching styles and preferences, and 
seek professional development opportunities to broaden her knowledge of the 
curriculum. 
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2. Identifying individual students' needs 



The central purpose of co-teaching is to meet the 
needs of students with disabilities in the general 
education classroom. Although objectives may vary 
depending on the curriculum area and specific lesson, 
co-teachers first work together to develop a shared 
understanding of their students. 

Understanding students' strengths and weaknesses: 

Read and discuss IEPs for students with 
disabilities. 

Develop student goals for accessing the general education curriculum. 

Consider modifications needed for each student to access the curriculum. 

Discuss potential problems and possible solutions before they arise in 
class. 



V 

V 




Co-teaching tip 
Both teachers should 
get to know and 
understand all stu- 
dents in the class- 
room, not just those 
with special needs. 



Message from the classroom 
"She [special education teacher] is 
such a master at making modifica- 
tions - I'd never think of those things 
on my own. I have learned so many 
great techniques that work for ALL 
my kids." 
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3. Planning for instruction 



Finding time to plan: Find time to plan together. Co-planning is most effective 
when teachers have a designated time to plan. Planning is of great concern in 
elementary schools where planning periods are often broken into small seg- 
ments (Walther-Thomas, 1997) or when teachers do not share a common plan- 
ning time. 



Message from the classroom 

"I'm convinced that if co-teaching is going 
to work it takes a systematic approach, 
and the only way you're going to get that 
is through planning... You can't just whis- 
per [what the lesson is about) in the ear 
of the special education teacher as she 
walks in the room" 




Co-teaching models: Within the models for co-teaching discussed on the follow- 
ing pages (Vaughn, Schumm, & Arguelles, 1997), teachers are able to utilize a 
variety of grouping techniques. Many teachers use a combination of models 
that vary depending on students' needs and instructional goals (Bauwens, 
Hourcade, & Friend, 1989). 
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Model A: One Group 

One lead teacher 

One teacher "teaching on purpose" 








Student grouping: Whole class ' : . v., ; 

Teacher roles: One teacher takes the lead in instruction 




V. 



One teacher provides "on purpose" instruction 








"Teaching on purpose" is giving short lessons to individuals, pairs, or small 
groups of students during or as a follow-up to whole group instruction. 



1-2 minute purpose: Approach students after instruction to follow up on key 
ideas and concepts, encourage participation, answer questions, check for 
understanding, or review directions. 

5-minute purpose: Review concepts and vocabulary or check for understanding. 
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Co-Teaching Tip 




r 


Many teachers in co-teaching situa- 






tions end up spending their time 


ill 


r 


grazing, going from student to 
student to make sure they are 
following along. "Teaching on Pur- 


> ' ■ > 1 


[V, 


pose" is a method of checking for 


. *• , 


N 


understanding and providing short 




r i 


installments of explicit instruction 




\ >. 


that are related to key ideas, con- 
cepts, or vocabulary from the main 




S 


lesson. Teachers often keep a run- 




ning log of information given to 
special education students during 
"Teaching on Purpose" as one 
source for monitoring t—v 






students' progress. / / 





10-12 minute purpose: Provide a 
mini-lesson on a skill that is related 
to the main lesson (e.g., how to find 
the main idea). This format is often 
used to teach explicitly a reading 
skill, such as learning the sound of 
letters and blending the sounds to- 
gether to make words. 
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Model B: Two Heterogeneous Groups 

Two teachers teach same content 
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- Student grouping : Two large groups . ? v:<,';-;‘ : V V 
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Heterogeneous Groups j 



This method is often used as a follow-up to Model A. In Model B, the class is 
divided into two heterogeneous groups with each teacher instructing one group. 
The purpose of this co-teaching model is to provide a large number of opportu- 
nities for students to participate and interact with one another and to have their 
responses and knowledge monitored by a teacher. 

Many teachers use this co-teaching format during the discussion of a novel that 
is being read by the class. 




Co-teaching tip 
Because the discussions will 
vary by group, many co- 
teachers bring the class back 
together for a short wrap-up 
to share unique perspectives 
and to summarize key points. 
Students love to share what 
their group has learned. 
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Model C: Two Homogeneous ©roups 

Teachers teach different content 

Student grouping: Two same-ability large groups 
Teacher roles: Each teacher instructs one group 
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Homogeneous Groups 
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Students are divided into two groups, based on their skill level in the topic 
area. One teacher re-teaches while the other teacher provides alternative 
information or extension activities to the second group. 

Students' skill levels for the specific content to be taught, not overall reading 
ability, is the criterion for group membership. Although reading ability and 
skill level may be the same, especially for students with disabilities, there are 
many students for whom this is not true. For instance, a reader with poor 
decoding skills may have stronger comprehension skills. In a lesson on find- 
ing the main idea, this student may be in the extension group, while several 
more fluent readers require re-teaching. 
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Co-teaching tip 
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In effective co-teaching, the 






general education teacher does 
not always assume the role as 




,.A 


lead teacher, nor does the special 






education teacher always re- 


SL 




teach. Teachers share responsibil- 


H 




ity and alter roles from one lesson 


A 


VI 


to the next. Co-teachers find it 






most satisfying to teach to the full 
range of abilities represented in 
the classroom. 
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Model P: Multiple Groups 

Teachers monitor/teach 
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Student grouping: Groups may be homogeneous „ 
or heterogeneous 

Teacher roles: Each teacher monitors and / or .teaches 



V 
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Model D is often used during cooperative learning activities, reading groups, 
and learning centers. Students may move between workstations or may be 
assigned to work in a designated area. 

Grouping suggestions: 

• Several groups may be heterogeneous while one or two are homogeneous. 
One or both teachers work with individual groups for the entire period. 

• Several small groups (e.g., groups of four or five, pairs) work on a variety 
of literacy activities while the remaining groups work on activities to im- 
prove specific reading skills. Teachers monitor progress and provide mini- 
lessons to individuals, pairs, or small groups of students. 

• Students work in small groups or pairs and teachers monitor progress. 




m Co-teaching tip 
P* Model D is utilized 



frequently during 
reading and language 
arts lessons in which 
students with 
disabilities require 
intensive small-group 
instruction. 
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Model E: Whole Class 

Two teachers teach together v 

Student grouping: Whole class „ , 

Teacher roles: Teachers work together to teach a 

^ whole class lesson 

Model E is perhaps the most difficult model of co-teaching. Many co- 
teachers wait to try this model until they have had experience working together 
and feel comfortable with each other's teaching styles. 

In this model, teachers work cooperatively to teach a lesson. One teacher may 
lead the whole class lesson while the other teacher interjects with elaborations, 
comments, and questions to clarify the material. Often the general education 
teacher provides curriculum material while the special education teacher adds 
strategies to help students with disabilities remember key ideas and organize 
information. 

In a second grade classroom we observed, 
the teachers spent 10 minutes at the be- 
ginning of class modeling problem solv- 
ing techniques and steps to conduct a 
cooperative group activity in which 
students would work together to read 
and solve mysteries. 

Decide together what lesson or unit will 
be taught, being careful to consider gen- 
eral education curriculum requirements 
as well as the individual needs of students 
with disabilities as they are specified on the IEP. 






Co-teaching tip 
Teachers often imple- 
ment Model E as an 
introductory lesson 
(10 minutes) that is 
followed by a Model D 
activity. 
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Planning the lesson: Using a co-teaching lesson plan helps teachers organize roles 
and instruction for co-teaching. Special lesson features might include co-teaching 
techniques and considerations for individual student needs. The following pages 
contain examples of elementary and secondary co-teaching lesson plans as well 
as a blank lesson plan for you to use. 
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t 4. Monitoring students' progress 



Purpose: Progress monitoring is used to determine how students are performing in 
relation to the curriculum and instruction that are presented daily. Frequent infor- 
mal assessment techniques are implemented to monitor instructional and IEP ob- 
jectives. A key goal of progress monitoring is to evaluate the effectiveness of in- 
struction and intervention techniques. Students whose teachers collect and 
record data and use the data to make instructional decisions show more 
academic progress than students whose teachers do not follow these progress 
monitoring procedures (Fuchs, 1986). 

Procedure: 

1 . Choose a measurement system that is sensitive to the objective (e.g., rate is the 
measurement system and reading fluency is the objective). 

2. Use materials that are comparable (i.e., same level of text). 

3. Measure students' progress two to three times weekly. 

4. Collect and record data (e.g., charting). 

5. Make instructional decisions based on data. 



Use of data: If students are failing to proceed at an adequate rate, increase the 
intensity of instruction by spending more time providing explicit instruction, de- 
creasing the group size, or changing the materials or instructional method. 



Sample objectives for reading instruction: 

The student will... 

• Make sound-symbol associations for 
designated letters. 

• Read words fluently that contain a 
particular pattern in isolation. 

• Read a leveled passage with desired 
reading rate and accuracy (one-minute 
timing). 

• Use designated decoding strategies to 
read unknown words. 

• State the main idea. 

• Read text at designated level and 
summarize orally. 




Co-teaching tip 

• Teachers' accuracy in judging 
students' progress increases 
when they use progress 
monitoring procedures 
consistently. 

• When co-teaching, one 
teacher can chart the 
progress of individual 
students while the other 
teacher facilitates group 
work. 
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Top ten issues and possible solutions for co-teaching during 
reading instruction 




1. Find time to plan: 



It is optimal to have at least 45 minutes a week to co-plan. In the beginning, teach- 
ers may use a half-day or more to make long range plans. Planning is the most 
frequently raised issue in co-teaching. Without time to plan, teachers are not able 
to coordinate instruction, plan for individual students, or resolve differences. 

Work with your principal to estab- 



Message from the classroom 
"It really comes down to planning. We didn't 
have time to discuss the curriculum so we 
never knew until the middle of a lesson that 
we had a different idea of what was best 
for the students. Now that we plan together, 
we are able to coordinate instruction." 






lish time. Be creative. Some schools 
rearrange special area time; utilize 
teaching teams to cover classes; or 
make use of resources such as 
parents, volunteers, and university 
students. 



2. Designate space: 

Designate a workspace for each 
teacher, as well as a place to store 
materials. If co-teaching occurs all 
day, it is ideal to move into a new 
classroom together to avoid "turf" 
issues. 



Message from the classroom 

"Every day when I came into class the table I 
used was covered with her [general education 
teacher] stuff. It definitely sent me a mes- 
sage." After deciding together on an area that 
could be used daily by the special education 
teacher, the feelings of invaded space disap- 
peared and both teachers were able to con- 
centrate on their students. 
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3. Assign grades together: 

Effective co-teachers become familiar with standards and accountability for all 
students. They discuss, check, and assign grades together. Many co-teachers also 
choose to hold teacher-parent conferences together whenever possible. 



4. Communicate with students and parents: 

Students and parents need to be informed about co-teaching. Without sufficient 
information, parents may believe incorrectly that the pace of the class will be 
slowed down when students with disabilities are included. Students need to 
understand how the team approach will work. Effective co-teachers: 

• Provide an information sharing session at the beginning of the year for par- 
ents so that they learn about the co-teaching arrangement, the benefits of this 
approach for all students, and how the needs of all students will be met. 
Provide examples of co-teaching models so that parents can see that regard- 
less of their student's level, instruction will be tailored accordingly. 

• Put both teachers' names on correspondence (i.e., field trip forms, back to 
school night notices, volunteer requests) that goes home with students . 

• Explain the benefits of co-teaching for all students. 

• Tell students that two teachers will be able to spend more time helping all 
students learn. 



5. Manage the classroom together: 

In the beginning, co-teachers talk 
explicitly about classroom manage- 
ment styles, standards, and teachers' 
roles. If adjustments are made in 
management systems, make sure the 
students understand the changes. 



Message from the classroom 
"We never send anything home 
unless it has both of our signa- 
tures on it. Now our parents feel 
like they can talk to either of us 
about their child." 
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6. Attend professional development workshops on co-teaching; 

Whenever possible, it is advisable that general education and special educa- 
tion teachers attend co-teaching workshops together to sharpen and refine 
their skills in this area. Attending workshops as a "team" provides opportu- 
nities to learn information together. Para-educators also should be invited to 
these co-teaching workshops if they are part of the co-teaching partnership. 

In addition, administrators can benefit from learning more about the factors 
that facilitate the success of co-teaching. 

7. Identify and limit the number of students: 

Selecting students to be part of an inclusion classroom is key for successful co- 
teaching. When students with special needs are assigned to general education 
classes, consider the degree of disability presented by each student to ensure 
that the needs of all students can be met in the general education class. 

Remember, many co-teaching partnerships involve the special education 
teacher spending a portion of his or her day in various general education 
classes. This arrangement implies that when the special education teacher 
moves on to the next general education classroom, the general education 
teacher is left alone to meet the needs of all students in the classroom. There- 
fore, it is imperative that the number of students with special needs who re- 
ceive instruction in each general education class be considered carefully to 
ensure that teachers can meet the needs of all students throughout the school 
day. 



[ Message from the classroom 
"In one class we have six 
| students with disabilities and in 
| another class, we have only two - 
but their needs are much greater. 

' It really depends on the kids..." 
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When co-teaching partnerships 
involve the special education and 
general education teacher working 
together in the same class all day, 
then it is possible to increase the 
number of students with special 
needs in that class because two 
teachers will be present throughout 
the day to meet the needs of all 
students. 
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8 . Manage the schedule: 

There is a limit to how many 
different classrooms and grade 
levels special education teachers 
can effectively manage. When 
planning for inclusion, make 
sure to balance the needs of the 
students with the reality of the 
teaching situation. Although this 
is often a staffing issue, ideally a 
special education teacher does 
not have to divide time among 
more than three general educa- 
tion classrooms or between more than two grade levels. 



Message from the classroom 
"I co-teach in a 3 rd grade, 5 th grade, and 
Kindergarten classroom as well as seeing 
several pull-out students. The general 
education teacher has to realize that we 
can't always be equal partners. If I go on a 
fieldtrip with my 3 rd class, I'm not there for 
my other students. I just can't be every- 
where at the same time." 




9. Provide support for the general education teacher when the special 
education teacher is not present: 

Support should be given to general education teachers to meet the needs of 
students when the special education teacher is not present in the class. First, in 
some cases, para-educators may be assigned to students with special needs. 
Second, resources such as materials and instructional adaptations should be 
made available to assist the teacher. Third, the general education teacher can 
use student-mediated instructional arrangements (e.g., cooperative learning, 
peer tutoring). 



10. Identify and address conflict* 

Conflict is unavoidable in any collaborative situation. However, specific issues 
are less important than the methods used to resolve them. As long as teachers 
have open lines of communication and discuss differences when they arise, 
co-teachers can work together effectively. By using a problem-solving ap- 
proach (i.e., problem identification, solution identification, implentation plan, 
evaluation of the plan), conflict can usually be resolved in a mutually accept- 
able manner. We have seen the lines of communication break down most fre- 
quently when teachers do not have adequate time to plan together or when 
they fail to discuss issues when they first arise. 



What can administrators do to facilitate co-teaching? 




Co-teaching is most successful with administrative support. Co-teaching 

seems to work best when administrators support teachers in the following 

ways: 

1. Provide time for teachers to plan. 

2. Provide professional development opportunities for teachers to learn 
about co-teaching, collaboration, and conflict resolution. 

3. Make resources (e.g., personnel, materials) available to help teachers 
individualize instruction and address students' needs. 

4. Support general education teachers when special education teachers are 
not present. 

5. Schedule special education teachers into general education classes for 
blocks of time in which co-teaching will be most effective. 

6. Pair general education and special education teachers who can work 
together effectively. 

7. Limit the number of students with special needs in general education 
classrooms, particularly when the special education teacher is only in the 
classroom for part of the day. 

8. Ensure that parents understand the dynamics of co-teaching. 

9. Be aware of and be responsive to staff and student needs as they change 
over time. 

10. Recognize that other service delivery options (e.g., pull-out programs), in 
addition to co-teaching, may be necessary to meet the individual needs of 
all students. 
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How do we get started with co-teaching? 



Based on information from teachers and administrators, the following 

advice is provided for initiating co-teaching: 

1. Start small — one or two teams (general education and special education 
teachers) can initiate the process the first year. 

2. Select teachers who have a "track record" of working well together and 
who want to co-teach. 

3. Select students with special needs with whom the teachers have worked 
and have some educational history. 

4. Integrate planning time into teachers' schedules. 

5. Attend professional development with a co- teaching partner. 

6. Discuss the objectives of co-teaching with the parents of all students in 
the classroom. 

7. Begin with two to three co-teaching models until a comfort level with 
these new practices has been established. 

8. Ensure that teachers have sufficient blocks of time in the class together so 
that different co-teaching models can be implemented. 

9. Collect student progress monitoring data to assist in decision-making 
about the effectiveness of instruction. 

10. Conduct periodic evaluations of co-teaching procedures. What is 
working? What is not working? How can co-teaching be improved? 



Put the "CO" in CO-TEACHING 
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